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Mr, Chairman, Gentlemen: 

I appreciate the invitation of your Executive to talk to you about the 
economic aspects of housing need. I shall deal with this subject in discussing 
housing need and housing demand and in referring briefly to the economic 
considerations which arise out of public recognition of the principle of housing 
need, Speaking to you as a civil servant, my remerks should be regarded solely 
as the observations of a technician, To turn now to the topic, 

Two momentous housing events occurred in December, 1949, making the turn 
into the fifties a milestone in Canadian housing history, 

Post-War Housing Achievements 

First, the three hundred and twenty thousandth house was completed as 
the fourth post-war year drew to a close. Never before in Canadian history had so 
many houses been built in such a short period and under such trying circumstances, 
The millionth Canadian moved into a place of his om, Every tenth family in Canada 
was living in a new post-war home, This was an industrial achievement of the first 
order, of which the building industry and the professions could well be proud, and 
which the Government had facilitated by a variety of measures, (2) But the main 
beneficiaries were those million Canadians for whom the dreams of a postewar 
house had become a reality. 

Recognition of the Principle of Housing Need 

Secondly, Section 35 of the National Housing Act, 1944, became ~ 
law on pecsutes 10, 1949. On that.date, after a thirty-year controversy, an 
important step was taken by the Government by accepting a Rs goers 8 
sibility for housing need, Section 35 opened the way for joint Federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal housing projects to provide both economic and sub- 


economic (or subsidized) housing, depending on what the people and the 
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(i) For a summary of the effect of governmental housing measures, see Annual 
Report of Central Mortgage and Housing Corroration, 1949, and Housing in 


SaneSs 280" fla 1220, a quarterly review by Central Mortgage and Housing 
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governments in each region and locality considered the most effective way of 
tackling their particular housing problem, Statutory recognition of the 
principle of housing need was the opening shot in the second stage: to 
translate principles into houses, to transform slums into model communities, 
and to make the slogan of a high Canadian housing standard a living reality, 

~All great issues involving public controversy have one distinctive 
feature in common, They are clouded in confusion, Claims and counter-claims 
Ppagnentiy obscure not only the problem itself but also what can be done about 
it and how it can be achieved most effectively, Among the confused issues 
housing ranks pretty high, 

The Fairy Tale of a Chicken for Every Sunday Dinner 

A fairy tale might illustrate how much easier it is to get confused 
than to see things clearly, 

Once upon a time a king who had the wellbeing of his subjects very 
much at heart announced that every family in his kingdom was to have a chicken 
for Sunday dinner, There was great rejoicing in the land, particularly among 
the chicken raisers and distributors, who expected to do a landslide business, 

The king then called together his elders and asked them how to 
proceed, The elders stroked their beards, and those who were beardless and 
bald scratched behind their ears, Finally, they recommended to the king that 
a census be taken to find out the number of families. who needed chickens, The 
number was to be found, they said, by subtracting from the total number of 
families those who were buying a chicken for Sunday dinner any way, The king 
decreed to do as the elders said = at that time, unlike the present, the experts 
were always presumed to be right until proven wrong, The number of families 
not buying chickens was then counted, and the same number of chickens were 
bought and stored in the king's warehouses, All families concerned were asked 
to pick up their chickens against payment of a nominal sum, set so low that 
even the poorest family could afford it, 

But when the first Sunday passed there were thousands of chickens left 


in the king's warehouses. When the king heard this he got angry, He called his 
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elders and told them what he thought of their advice, and he decreed that the 
punishment of the elders would be to eat the chickens that were left over until 
they were coming out of their ears, 

why were not all the chickens ordered by the king used? First, there 
were somé families who did not like eating chickens, Secondly, there were those 
familics who would not pay even the nominal sum required to get a chicken but 
would rather saa their money on beer, And then there were those who would not 
pick up their chickens because they were not going to let even a king tell them 
what they were going to have for dinner, What went wrong was that the elders did 
not consider the fickleness eninge nature, 

The moral of the fairy tale of course is: One cannot establish the need 
for chickens just by counting the number of human noses, 

Difference Between Housing Need and Housing Demand 

Now what was true for the chickens in this fairy tale is also relevant 
for the housing problem in Canada, How else could one explain the fact that 
estimates by responsible citizen groups and learned bodies of Canadian housing 
need to be met annually have varied from 60,000 to 145,000 units or a range of 
about 150 per cent, (2) Obviously, there are differences of re of what 
housing need is, where it begins and where it ends, And, just to make things 
worse, housing need has frequently been confused with housing demand, which is as « 
different as a piano is from a violin, The only thing the last two have in common 
is that they are both musical instruments, Housing need and housing demand have 
only the fact in common that they both relate to housing. 

Canada's over three million families can be divided into four groups: 
(1) those who have a dwelling of their own and do not want to move; (2) those 
who have a dwelling but want to obtain another home which is bigger, better or 


cleaper: (3) those who do not have a separate dwelling of their own and do not 
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(1) The Canadian Construction Association mentioned a post-war housing need of 
300 ,000 “homes which should be met over the first five post-war years, that is, 
60,000 units annually, The Association stated that "the greater part of the 
300,000 homes will be for low income families, and will involve Government _ 
ownership and assistance in some form", (The Role of the Construction Industry ws 
in Post-War Years, a brief from the Canadian Construction Association to the. — 
Special Sub-Committee on Reconstruction and Re="stablishment, of the House of 
Commons of Canada, Ottawa, November, 1943, p, 10,), The Ontario Association 
of Architects placed Canadats housing need for the first ten years after the 
war at between 1,114,000 end 1,450,000 units, or an annual average varying 
from 114,000 to 145,000, (Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Homes 
or Hovels, “Behind the Headlines" series, Toronto, Vol.3,No.5, 1943 »D.360) 
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want one, ¢.g. a young couple living with their parents; and (4) those who do 
not have a separate dwelling of their own but would like to get one, Groups 
(1) and (3) do not want a new home, They have therefore no housing problem, 
Groups (2) and {4) want a home of their own, and they indicate in some measure 
the housing requirements of the country. 

Taken together, those who want a new home fall again into two 
categories, First, there are those whose assets and incomes enable them to 
puy a home or lease a place of their own at prevailing prices or rents, These 
families represent effective housing demand. These people have the money to 
get what they want, and they will get it when they find suitable accommodation, 
But there is another category of families who want homes but cannot afford to 
buy or rent one at prevailing prices, They do not represent housing demand, 
because for financial reasons they are unable to make their want effective in a 
free market economy, The requirements of this group may be described as housing nas 
needs 

The Strugele for Recognition of Housing Need 

It is not surprising that for many years the principle of accepting 
some public responsibility for housing need did not find official recognition 
by governments, or professional recognition by economists, Many social workers, 
health authorities, sociologists and reformers believed in it, but their 
arguments were not very convincing, The trouble with housing need was that its 
determining criteria were so unlike those of housing demand, with which the 
general public was more familiar, Housing demand was determined by economic 
criteria, mainly the relationship of incomes to prices, the accumulation of 
savings, and mobility and growth requirements of the country, All these criteria 
could be established through the marshalling of facts - sometimes with 
difficulty, it is true, but still the basis for decisions were economic facts, 
But when it came to housing need the criteria were health, welfare, moral and 
ethical standards that were hard to establish, difficult to agree upon, and 
varied so much over time and for different regions and localities that attempts 
to delineate housing need gave an unscientific and unconvincing impression, This 
made it easy to pass over estimates of housing need and requests to do something 
about them as the unreal dreams or the wishful thinking of a small group of 
professional complainers, — 


This critical attitude towards a concept of housing need was shared 


De 
equally for many years by the majority of the Canadian people and their govern 
ments, The negative attitude towards housing need was further fortified by 
another fact, 

The lines between housing demand and housing need were not clearly 
drawn and varied greatly over time!) t9 give an example: A young couple with 
sufficient income were looking for a place of their own, Their requirements 
represented housing demand, But the husband lest his job, and they had to stay 
on in their rented room, They still wanted a home of their own, but now they 
could not afford it, Overnight, then, housing demand was replaced by housing 
need, But then the young couple moved into their parents! home and they liked 
it so much there that they decided that they did not. want a place of their ow 
even if they could afford it, Thue, in this case, even the housing heed 
disappeared, Remember the fairy tale of the chickens! It is not the number of 
families alone that determines either housing demand or housing need, 

Now, what brought about the change in the attitude towards housing 
need particularly noticeable in the last decade? 

First, the fact that Canada experienced the greatest housing shortage 
in her history during World War II and the immediate post-war period, 

Secondly, a clearer understanding that housing need and housing demand 
were entirely different matters, Housing demand had fluctuated greatly in the 
between=-the-wars period, as incomes also fluctuated substantially (see Figure 5 ob 3 
The question of fortifying housing demand in the future and avoiding some of the 
substantial fluctuations of house building were important economic factors 
leading to consideration of housing need, which if met through public housing ere 
measures could add to the stability of the construction industry, | 

Thirdly, the concept of a minimum standard of living for Canadian 
families was gradually finding wide acceptance among large sectors of the working 
population, And as countries vhich for many years had been known as the oute 
standing proponents of the free enterprise system, such as the United Kingdom 
and the United States, recognized the principle of housing need and designed 
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(a “For a “a comprehensive discussion of definitions and extent of housing demand 
and housing need, see Frontiers of Housing Research, Panels III and IV, 
published in "Land Feonomics", Wisconsin, February, 1949, pp. 103-132, a 
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public housing schemes, Canadian thinking could not help but be influenced by _ 
such developments abroad, 

Nevertheless, there still are many people in Canada who feel that the 
recognition of the principle of the Government accepting some responsibility for 
housing need, which may lead the country into public housing undertakings, is 
completely uncalled for in a society where great opportunities exist for every 
one to achieve a reasonably high standard of living as the result of his own 
labour, = 
National measures of major importance are usually based on compromise 
between the views of those who are for it and of those who are against it, 
Housing measures are no exception to this nus, This explains the gradualness 
and flexibility with which the long term solution of the housing problem - 
being approached in-Canada, 


Joint Federal, Provincial and Municipsl Housing Projects 
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To sum up the present situation: There are many people in Canada who 
feel that there should be a continuing high volume of house building in order 
to raise gradually the housing standard of all groups of Canadian families.: If," 
in order to achieve this goal it is necessary to provide subsidized low rental 
housing,. then this possibility should’ not be overlooked,: And there are others 
who think that most of. the same goal can:be achieved without a public housing 
program,. 

The new Section 35 of the National Housing Act,: 1944, takes account of 
the different views that are being held presently in Canada about how to get 
homes built in sufficient numbers in the future,: The legislation makes 
provision for Federal and provincial (and municipal) authorities to enter into 
agreements to facilitate house building along three lines: (a) to provide 
serviced land to facilitate private and public residential housing development; 
(b) to build houses for sale by private builders for purchase by individual 
families with financing requirements greatly reduced under other provisions of 
the National Housing Act,-.and (c) to build where necessary low rental housing 
projects which might be leased at less than economic rentals,.with the difference 
being made up by the participating governments in the form of contribution 
to a rent reduction fund. 

Capital costs and operating losses or profits are to be shared 75 


per cent by the Federal Government and 25 per cent by provincial governments and 
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any other participating agencies, in particular municipal authorities. 

There are many interesting features in these new provisions that could 
usefully be examined, such as the flexibility of the approach towards Federal, 
provincial and municipal cooperation and the recognition that the housing 
problem is different in various parts of the country and requires individual 
treatment in each locality, But the remainder of this paper will concentrate 
on one question only: What are some of the economic considerations arising out 
of the public recognition of the principle of housing need? In particular, 
what would be involved and how much would it cost if Federal, provincial and 
municipal authorities would embark on subsidized low rental housing projects in 
Canada? | _ = 

it is one of the characteristics of modern society that it prefers 
facts and figures to qualitative answers to a question, In presenting in summary 
form some relevant quantitative evidence available on the subject, the figures 
referred to below are assembled primarily for the purpose of illustration, They 
are used in conjunction with certain assumptions which may or may not come true, 
Further, the data shown are preliminary and appeodiuate’™’< In reality, if and 
when decisions are to be made to undertake an actual low rental housing develop- 
ment, the concrete circumstances in each locality and affecting each project 
will have to be ascertained and many other factors, which for space reasons 
cannot be considered here, will have to be taken into seceune: 

The following analysis deals with conditions in four metropolitan 
centres in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 

Four assumptions are made: (1) that the average capital cost of a 
public housing unit, including land, will not exceed $7,000; (2) that tenant 
families are willing and able to pay 25 per cent of their incomes for rent, —— 
(2) 


including heating, hot water, janitor service, etc,, and that the monthly 
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(1) Data on households, incomes and shelter costs are a special compilation 


based on the records of the Family ixpenditure and Income sample survey 
undertaken in 1948 by Dominion Bureau of Statistics and made available by 
courtesy of that agency, Other data are based on operating experience of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, The figures are approximate, 
because in reality ranges are more appropriate than any one particular 
figure selected in this paper for illustration purposes, Average figures, 
as is well known, cannot possibly cover all situationsthat may exist, 

(2) That is, the usual 20 per cent for rent and 5 per cent for related services, 





8, 
rent would not be less than $25 for a four~roomed heated apartment; (3) that 


families selected to move into low rental housing projects on the basis of need 
(1) o 
3 
(2) 


‘would be representative of the income distribution in the lower income third 
and (4) ae municipal authorities would share with provincial governments half 
of the operating and capital costs involved in building low rental housing 
projects, and that in return muni¢ipal authorities would be reimbursed in full 
for serviced land they might have made available and would receive full municipal 


taxes equivalent to those paid for like properties by private owners. 


If, for example, only families with annual incomes of less than 51,200 were 
selected, larger rental subsidies would be required than if a representative 
group of the over half a million tenant families in the lower income third 
was selected. The upper boundary of the lower income third in the three 
_ cities was less than $2,300 and in Toronto less than 2,650, 
‘2) This more extreme assumption has been made to illustrate that even under 
such conditions the financial burden to the municipality sponsoring a low 
rental housing project might be lower than might be assumed at a first 
glance, In practice, the extent of the contribution by municipalities will 
vary and will depend on the financial status of and the relationship between 
the provincial and municipal authorities, 
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Population, Households and Incomes 
At the end of 1948 the four metropolitan centres mentionsd above 
comprised a total population of 3.2 million, or about one=quarter of Canada's 
population. But since tenant families are more concentrated in these four 
cities than in the rest of Canada, they represent two-fifths of total tenant 
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families, The total number of "spending sadiant of two or more persons ae 


(roughly equivalent to households) was estimated at 874,000, Of these, 338,000 
or about two-fifths were living in their own homes and the remainder living in 
rented quarters. 
The average income of all spending units living in the four cities pat 
was $3,250 per year. It varied from a low of $3,050 for Winnipeg, to a high of 
$3,500 for Toronto, Dividing the total number of households into three equal 
income thirds, spending units in the lower income third earned less than $2,400 
annually, in the middle third between $2,400 and $3,400, and in the upper third | aa 
more than $3,400 (see Table 1). - 
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Housing Need Quantitatively Illustrated 


It has been stressed earlier that in order to avoid confusion it is 
essential to separate two spheres, housing demand from housing need. This is 
done here for the four cities selected as of a point of time, approximately the 
end of 1948 As emphasized previously, the situation is constantly changing, 

and is likely to be different in 1950.(2) Taking $7,000 as the average capital 
cost per unit for a multiple housing project, economic rentals would be 
approximately $52 per month (see Table 2), Using the standard set in assumption 
(2), such a rental would require a monthly income of about $200, or an annual 
income of $2,400. This means that families in the less than $2,400 income group 
could only afford to pay economic rentals for new housing accommodation if they 
paid more than 25 per cent of their income. It so happens that this group comes 
very close to the lower income third in the four cities examined, as the average 
upper boundary of the low income third was less than $2,400. The only exception 


among the four cities is Toronto, where the upper boundary was somewhat higher, 


i 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics defines a spending unit as a group of 
persons putting all incomes into a common fund and meeting all expenses from 
that fund. 

(2) For example, reduced down payment requirements for home purchasers introduced 
in the 1949 amendment to the National Housing Act, 1944, might induce families 
hitherto not in the housing market to endeavour to obtain a home of their own, 
particularly in the light of increases in the rental ceilings between 18 and 
22 per cent, which have been announced in November, 1949, Such a development 
would fortify housing demand and reduce housing need as defined in this paper. 
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less than $2,650. This means that on the basis of the ratio of economic rentals 

to income as used here there will be a number of families in Toronto in the 

upper sector of the lewer income third who still can afford to pay economic 

rentals. Nevertheless, there still remain some 37,000 tenant families with 

incomes of less than $2,400 in Toronto, and a total in the four cities of about oe 
}80,000 families who would represent apparent housing need as defined above, They 
represent the maximum number that would be eligible for accommodation in sub-~ 
sidized low rental housing projects. 

As a side aspect of the present analysis, it is interesting to note 
that the families in the lower income third were paying only about 21 per cent 
of their incomes for rent in 1948 (see Table 3}. However, the situation would 
be distinctly different in 1950 because of the increase in rentals which has 
been allowed since this survey was made. (4) 

Now before proceeding any further in appraising housing need, the 
moral of the fairy tale should be recalled. There will be families in the lower 
income third who are quite satisfied with their accommodation and do not want to 
movee There will be others who will not want to pay even the low subsidized 
rentals, preferring to stay in their present accommodation and spend the extra 
rent required on other things than shelter expenditures. There will be still 
others who will strain their budgets and by devoting a higher proportion of their 
income to shelter than 25 per cent will be able to acquire homes of their own or 
rent apartments in private housing developments at economic rentals, Further, 
as income and personal conditions change, families are constantly moving both 
into and out of the lower income third, so that, while the total number may 
change only little from year to year, the aggregate will be made up of different 
groups of people. | a 

The most realistic way to test how many families are eligible to be 
considered for accommodation in low rental housing projects would be to state 
the conditions under which families would be accepted and then to ascertain how 

(1) Income figures are presently not available separately fer spending units : 
living in their own homes and in rented premises. However, data on shelter 
expenditures by tenant families are available. By relating average incomes 
of both home owners and tonant households to tenant shelter expenditures, 
the ratio obtained is likely to be a little lower than the ratio that would 
be obtained had data on incomes of tenant spending units been available. 

However, it does not appear that a downward bias of the data available is 
significant enough to affect some of the basic relationships becoming 
apparent from the statistics available, This qualification should be borne 


in mind in considering the estimates of rental subsidies shown in Tables 4 
to 6. 
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many would actually apply. Because of the individualistic attitude of Canadians, 

it is doubtful whether even one half of the number of families eligible at the 

end of 1948 would have applied. But whether the proportion would be more or 

less than agate is purely academic, because it would take many years to 

provide low rental housing accommodation for all those families who may be 

eligible and would want to move into such quarters. And even after the most 

pressing housing needs have been met in the course of a number of years, by the 

time this has been done economic conditions and social attitudes might have 

changed and the boundaries between housing need and housing demand might be om 
entirely different from what they are at present. 

The analysis suggests that whatever standards are used and assumptions 
made, as long as these are realistic there is 4 rnomuimn one of housing nesd 
which cannot be met by traditional methods of house building and housing finance. 
Even though that core would be put as low as 25 per cent of all the tenant 
families in the lower income third in the four cities reviewed here, this would 
mean that over the next five years Montreal would require about 5,000 low rental 
housing units annually, Toronto about 2,500, Vancouver about 1,000, and Winnipeg 
approximately 700. 

Financing of the Low Rental Housing Program 

Economic and Sub-Economic Rentals. Before capital and operating 
costs can be estimated for Federal, provincial and municipal low rental housing 
projects, some idea of the range of rental subsidies required at given income 
levels of tenant families is necessary. It has been suggested earlier that the 
fourscity average of economic rentals might be close to $52 per month, Average 
submeconomic rentals which families could afford to pay, based on assumptions 2 
and 3, appear to be of the order of $38, This suggests the need of an average 
monthly rental subsidy of $14, varying for the four cities as follows: Toronto 
$12.50, Montreal $13.50, Vancouver $14, and Winnipeg $17 (see Table 4). 

Capital Costs and Rental Subsidies - Intergovernmental Participation. 
On the basis of $7,000 capital costs per low rental housing unit, the Federal 
share would be $5,250 and the provincial share $1,750. If municipalities were 
to be asked by provincial governments to participate in such projects on a 50-50 
basis this might involve a capital contribution of $875 on the part of 


municipalities. If Toronto, for example, were to embark on a 2,500 low rental 
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housing program annually over the next five years, this would involve a capital 
contribution of some $2 million per year. On the other hand, if anv of the 
cities mentioned above were to decide to proceed on the basis of 1,000 low 
rental housing units annually, $875,000 would be the required contribution to 
capital coste 

-As far as annual rental subsidies are concerned, the four city average 
would be $163 with the Federal Government contributing $122 and the province 
either alone or in conjunction with the municipality providing the remaining 
$41 (see Table 5), . aeons 

| Municipal Budget for Low Rental Housing Projects. Since municipal | 

authorities are generally accepted to be in a financially weaker position than 
either provincial governments or va Federal Government, it is of interest to 
examine by way of illustration some of the salient features of a municipal = 
budget for a single low rental housing unit, 

On the expenditure side, municipalities might be called upon to 
contribute $875 to the capital cost of such a unit. But should a municipality 
be in a position to provide serviced land the value of its contribution in kind 
to the low rental housing project might come close to its required cash con- 
tribution, depending of course on.the value of the land, which is determined by. 
location and prevailing residential lahd pricés, Th the case of a municipality 
providing serviced land, little cauh outlay hight be required on the part of 
the municipality as far as its cohtribution to capital costs are concerned. Of 
course, if only unserviced land Gere available or if the site would have to be 
purchased, a cash contribution pight be réquiredg 

In addition to a seubratavien to dapital Beate tis municipality might 
also be called upon to share in thé rental subsidies required to bridge the gap 
between economic and sub-economic rentals, The/contribution of municipalities 
to the rent reduction fund might average sei for the four cities varying for 
the individual cities as folldws: Toronto $19, Montreal $20, Vancouver $21, 
and Winnipeg, $25.50 (see Table 6), 

On the receipt side, there are certain aspects which can be put in 
quantitative terms, while others are better referred to qualitatively, 

Economic rentals, as shown in Table 2, include an allowance for the 


full amortization of capital costs over a 50=year period at 3 per cent. If 
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municipalities contribute $875 or 12% per cent of total capital costs of a low 

rental housing project either in cash er in kind (eege serviced land), they 

would be credited with about $34 as their share in the annual re-payment of 

capital costs, This receipt would offset in part or in full, depending on 
conditions, the municipal contribution required to the rent reduction fund. 

In the illustration used in this paper, receipts would cancel out the con- 

tribution to the rent reduction fund, but in practice it may turn out that 

rental subsidies. required may be higher (1) than assumed above, mainly because 

there may be a greater concentration of families coming from the lower sectors oe 
of the lower income third. Whatever the municipal contribution to the rent 
reduction fund may turn out to be, the amortization payment received by the 
municipality would represent a significant offsetting item, 

The main receipt of the municipality, of course, would be the full 
municipal taxes paid for the property. Here it has been assumed as 12 per cent 
of total capital costs, or $84 annually. In reality this amount will differ 
for various cities and even within cities depending on the location of the low 
rental housing project. 

The above figures, while illustrative only, suggest that municipal 
low rental housing projects under joint Federal, provincial and municipal 
schemes may present a lesser burden on municipalities than might be assumed on 
the basis of a priori reasoning without looking at the facts. 

Among other gains to be made by the municipality is the fact that once 
the project is fully amortised after 50 yearg it might become the property of 
the municipality without any encumbrances of a capital nature attached to it, 
Another feature would be that general city operating costs covering such items 
as health, police and fire protection might be reduced if the building of the 
low rental housing project were tied in with slum clearance and re-housing 


aehenes, (2) 


(1) See also footnote (1) on page %. 

(2) The assumption of capital cost of $7,000 does not include an allowance for 
slum clearance cost and re-housing expenditures. The scheme analysed here 
is the simplest type of project being built on new residential land probably 
on the outskirts of the city where sites are more plentiful and land is 
available more cheaply. Re-development schemes like Toronto's Regent Park 
project might add considerably to the cost and a new set of calculations 
would be required. 


lhe 
Conclusion 

The last 15 years represent the first stage in the striving for a 
national housing program which would meet the requirements of all sectors of the 
population, Most of the measures were taken by the Federal Government, and 
include financial provisions under the National Housing Act, 1944 and its 
predecessors, and direct house building to meet special war and poeeawer 
conditions, With the passing of Section 35 of the National Housing Act, 1944 
by the Canadian Parliament, a new stage has been set, 

Two fundamental principles have been eannetxed’ (1) that housing 
requirements vary greatly in localities and regions across the country, and 
that people in each municipality and province should be free to choose the : _ 
most effective way of coping with their particular problem, and (2) that a 
national housing program requires Federal, provincial and municipal cooperation 
with the Federal Government paying the larger share of costs, 

The basis has now been laid for each locality and region to determine 
its own housing problem and work out the best means of coping with it, At 
present Section 35 is nothing but a blank cheque, It is valueless like other 
blank cheques until it is filled out, signed.and backed by the resources of 
those who put their signatures on it, 

What is then the next step to make Section 35 a working reality? 

While provincial governments will need to pass legislation supplementary to 
that passed by the Canadian Parliament in the last session and to make possible 
the establishment of municipal housing authorities, the largest measure of 
initiative will rest with each municipality, For if housing conditions vary 
in each locality, then it is the local authority who is the best judge of what 
its problems are, what could be done about them and how it should be done, 

There will be a lot of soul searching among municipalities to determine 
what their most pressing housing problem is, whether it is one or all three of 
these: more serviced land, more houses for sale, or new low rental housing 
projects, Particularly to determine the latter will cause a great deal of 
headaches, Municipalities will want to find out how many low rental housing 
units are most urgently needed, of what kind and size they should be, where 


they should be located, what they should cost, what sub-economic rentals should 
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be charged and what contribution the municipality considers itself in a position 
to make without weakening its financial structure or significantly inereasing 
the local tax burden. And finally it will have to make sure that it has a 
competent local housing authority that could put into effect whatever housing 
projects may be finally agreed ee between the municipal, provincial and 
Federal governments, 

" Yiews as to how the housing problem should be solved will vary in 
each municipality. A certain amount of confusion about the issues involved | 
will be unavoidable until municipalities ascertain the facts underlying their 
housing problem, and examine what would be involved financially and otherwise 
if they were to contemplate positive action jointly with other governments. 

There is nothing so convincing as facts, And if these are clearly 
established municipal authorities will find it immeasurably easier to make up 
their own minds about what guouia be done and to take action with the blessing 
of the majority of their citizens. After municipalities have established what 
their imnediate housing needs are and what they would like to do about them 
jointly with other governments, their proposals will certainly receive earnest 
and sympathetic consideration of provincial and Federal authorities alike. And 
as proposals become agreements and agreements become new houses for Canadians 
another pillar will have been added to the housing effort of the Canadian 


people, 











TABLE 1.-POPULATION HOUSEHOLDS AND INCOMES, 


Lon? FOUR GREATER CITIES 
HED be Bue 
















































tio erre een a | Se i Sameer per Oe ee ees 
Greater City | Population | RE Lh Ie _| Annual Income! Lower Third | M i 
| Owner- 7 For Household: Number |~ Upper umber 
000 | Occupiers; Tenants | Total i $ 000 | Boundary 000. 
000 000 000 : | SO fg 
aie asa Lae ma a i ee ha saaserin Senetaaan EAE] Pliceelca (aE 
Montreal 1,418 38 323 | 361 121 | 2,250 - 3,250 | 121 3, 250 
| | | | 
Toronto 998 157 128 {| 285 95 | 2,650 
Winnipeg 319 51 | 35 | 86 29 | 2,250 
! ' 
i 
Vancouver S16 92 50 |; 142 47 | 2,300 
Four Greater | | a oa = 
City Total 3,251 338 536 | 874 292 Ex 7400 





(1) Households apyroximate "spending units”, the term used by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the sample survey. This and subsequent 
tables refer to spending units of two or more persons, and therefore exclude single person Spending units. The source of the data is 
given On p.e 7 «6 : 
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TABLE 3.-INCOMES AND SHELTER EXPENDITURES OF HOUSEHOLDS 





IN (LOWER INCOME THIRD) FOUR GREATER CITIUS. 





























ee ola aaa eka aren ae sais 
Tenant | Average | Actual Annual ures equal 
| (1 i___ Shelter Expenditures = s|___ito eS Percent »f Income : 
Greater City H Householas| Annual Inco! re | Amount’ Percent of spay 
000 | H Income : 
. ier ere Serene ena TONER aecanoas | : 
hontreal 109/ Pi 1,785 | 
Toronto 2,057 | 
Winnipeg 1,696 | 
i 


Vancouver 


ne ee a 


Four Greater 
City Average 


re (fabs \ 
Wis ete ita Es tmct Test ~-— <$Q cas ease Rises ts eae SS ae git? 





(1) Weighted average of annual incomes of owner-occupiers and tenants. 
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TABLE 2.-MONTHLY OPERATING COSTS OF ONE LOW-RENTAL 
HOUSING UNIT, FOUR GREATER CITIES. 


{ In Dollars ) 





ea aneenaatiemaeaeenanne chil MERSein Ener EEEEEERIEineEamEtmeemaeeeen 







Other Operating Expenses 
Sn ne a oo eeSeeen . 
Insurance (2} Maintenance Light And Janitor General 








Heat and 

























Greater Cit Sub-total | Domestic Total 
a y Taxes And Repair Power ) Costs | Administration L Hot Water 
We _— ; Ses Ap ed eeneanaeire OS! OPENS T See - : ane : 
Montreal 7.00 1.75 1.75 3,50 3.50 7.00 
Toronto 7.00 1.75 1.75 3,00 3200 
Winnipeg 7.00 1.75 1.75 3.50 | 350 
t 
Vancouver 7,00 | 75 1.75 3.50 3450 
ae ee a onan at seer wisn peta oe ta, tie as “eo fee ed r oe eet get ee ah nie pce 
Four Greater | 
City Average £2650 72.00 | 1.75 1.75 3200 5650 





(1) On the vasis cf capital costs of $7,000 fully amortized over 50 years at 3 per cent. 
(2) Covers fire ard public liability insurance. 
(3) Non-residentiel light and power requirements. 
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TABLE 4.-MONTHLY ECONOMIC AND SUB-ECONOMIC RENTALS, 
FOUR GREATER CITIES. 


{ In Dollars ) 


| ; 
: i Sub-Heonomice Suave! Rental Subsidies 
Economic | : see yes 


Rentals (1) Range 

























Greater City 


i 
| el Range | Average 
























montreal 52.00 alas - 47.00 38.50 : 500 - 27.00 | 13.50 
Toronto 51.50 25.00 = 50.00°| 39.00 | 1.50 - 26.50 | 12.50 
Winnipeg 02.00 25000 ~ 47.00 35.450 | 5.00 ~ 27.50 17.00 
5 
Vancouver 50.. 50 25.00 - 48,00 | 36 650 | 2250 = 25.50 | 14,00 
i hn a ee 
Four Greater City Average 51.60 | 25600 ~ 48.00 | 5.60 —- 26.60 13.60 











Equal to monthly operating costs, as shown in Table 2. 

Allowing for a minimum rental of $25 irrespective of income. 

Of the 48,000 households in the lower income third living in rented quarters in Greater Toronto, 
about 37,000 were in the less than $2400 group and 11,000 had incomes between $2400 and $2650. 
Allowance is made above only for the less than 32400 group, since the $2400 to 32650 group is 
assumed to be able to afford economic rentals. 
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TABLE 5.-FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL SHARE OF CAPITAL COSTS AND 
RENTAL SUBSIDIES, FOUR GREATER CITIES. 


( In Dollars } 
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| Capital Costs | Rental Subsidies(1) - 
Greater City area area Be Pyrogen gt oe rr ert , 
| Federal Provineiall Total | Monthly Annual 
| Government) Government, “Federal | Provincial [| Redexal 77 Provincial 
Government! Government | Total Government Government Total 
tee eee eens leo 
Montreal : 5, 10.12 3.38 13.50 121.44 | 40.56 | 162.00 
i 
Toronto | 9.37 3.13 12.50 ; 112,44 37.56 150.00 
Winni peg : 12.75 4625 17,00 | 153.00 51.00 | 204,00 
Vancouver | 10.50 3.00 | 14.00 | 186. 00 42,00 as (168. 00 
Four Greater City Average 10.20 | 5040 | 16.60 122,40 40.80 | 163 


ie 2 ae 








(1) See Taole 4. 
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TABLE 6.-ANNUAL MUNICIPAL BUDGET Fok INDIVIDUAL LOW-RENTAL HOUSING 
UNIT, FOUR GREATER CITIES, 


{ In Dollars ) 
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! Expenditures | Receipts 
\" icin ae earsaaceare: m= Se ee | i a a la a a me la 
Greater City Capital | Contribution to Annual. Amortization | 
costs (1) | Annual Rent of Capital Local | Total 
| | Subsidies(1) | costs (1) Taxes | 
Ie rem etme nee opted oo RRS of ee ° OS 
| 
Montreal 875 | 20,00 34 B4 | 118 
i : | 
Toronto | 875 | 19,00 34 84 | 118 
H 
Winnipeg | 875 25,50 34 B4 118 
| 
Vancouver i 875 21,00 34 84 | 118 
| Paeeeennee eae xa ee he eee ee 
Four Greater City Average | 875 | 20.50 34 | 84. 118 
ea cea oe em CRETE) SORES TE ONENESS SETA [ELEN DATSSEREAN Cet ennnET RECO D SER IRAE | Serer pa a I Leia 
(1) On the assumption of the province and municipality each sharing half of the 25 percent with the Federal 
Government contributing the remaining 75 percent of capital costs and sharing to the same extent in 





operating profits and losses. 
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